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Plotinus upon | his own satisfaction at least, and to have some | out without hesitation when we find reason to 
Beauty. reason to give upon demand for the conviction | demur to his misdirections.. We do not follow 





— that he rests in. 
T isa far cry from; Plotinus is the most remarkable man, in man 
Hogarth to Ploti- | respects, of that school of revivers of Platonism 
nus,—® far ory which was advancing in a parallel line with 
chronologically ;— Christianity to compete for the succession to 
“the strutting, the old-world systems of theology as they were 
consequential little breaking up in all directions. No two systems 
man,” as President could be more contrasted. The Neo-Platonists 
West called him, approached their problem from the purely intel- 
whose analysis of lectual side, and soared ever farther and farther 
Beauty hada value from the contingencies of common life, and 
that onght to have addressed those chiefly,—if not, indeed, alone,— 
secured him, but who were competent to breathe in an atmosphere 
did not, from the of pure abstractions. Noble conceptions and 
annoying ridiculeof elevated aims break upon the student not un- 
what was best, as frequently to cheer him in the laborious stady 
well as weakest in of the philosopher; but he is to be excused,— 
it, was born 1697, indeed, if his aptitude for such study be not 
and died 1764. very special he is to be applanded, if he pauses 
Plotinus, on the il. betimes and shuts the book at once and for ever. 
lustration of whose The difficulty here, as with nine-tenths of 
tract on the beautifal learned men have accu. modern German metaphysics, is to find ont, 
mulated respectfal notes exceeding the text five among confusion and artificial technicality, what 
times in balk, was born in Egypt in 205 A.D., the author really isthinking about. And here, 
and died at Rome in 270; there is an interval also, when this is attained, and we ask ourselyés 
pri ee ee two Se ")\aosc eae neciies oa cane 
me enough, it might be thought, for their to find nothing more than what we 
common subject to have been so thoronghly and shall always hold, to be self-evidently true, 
analysed that the world might fairly have come or it may be false no less self-evidently, and 
to agreement upon it. Thisis not so. Another that we have had our headaches for our pains. 
century has elapsed since the death of Hogarth, One word as to the fate of these speculations. 
and the contrast which we observe between the We may read Plotinus from beginning to end 
wer of these two theorists may 5s cd ammeetien sestertmttement eet 
& discrepance as decided between two Christian movement; but two systems 
writers on ork, ox jag inte abtiane af WA Reka.” clashed when his pupil and friend Porphyry,— 
die to set forth an analysis of human who edited his works, much as Dene and 
in capacities and sesthetic sensibilities. Francis Place edited Bentham,—wrote his cele- 
It is not for us to pretend to settle a dispute of brated but now lost work against the Christians. 
so long standing; it is not, indeed, of the On which side the victory lay we know; but the 
nature of such disputes to be settled in the fathers Augustine and Basil could afford to 
sense of ceasing to be sustained by enthusiastic quote and use many noble sentences of Piotinus, 
and bigoted advocates on one sideand the other. Conquered though it was, the system was not 
The world gets rid of some troublesome contro- extinct. As long as the Byzantine empire lasted, 
versies through general oonsent that they have the controversy went on, though in orthodox 
become intolerably tedious, and so agreeing to form, between Platonibts and Aristotelians ; and 
ibang i mm yr get ameqaremay Page ey ry 
happily, die out many controversies which really invited i <n ra to 
were worth the time and temper wasted philosoph ’ even to religious 
upon them, snd go she world Ja Wil ted dr them |Spialovs aleo,-that consplex icpeeae wha, fr 
Ri af sca it little honour FRE i Sky | ooo latent but comotizoes cnlient a Soe 
world’s dialectics that. es the wor. Raffaelle Michel. 
have found this out and agreed hf | ae gelo. 
Progress of discussion. The theory‘of Beauty,| Plotinus, then, it may seem, is as remote 
however, has never been dismissed for long in | wsthetically from Hogarth as he is in culture, in 
this way; bury it who will,—“ mountains of country, and in chronology. What we propose 
casuistry heaped o'er its head,”—it bursts its | to examine, however,—a matter comparatively 
on overs" hase ugh ll Otto hee wet rewteape peace me 2 
be allowed ; for in this’case, as in'aill serious and | Englishman, in his treatment of their common 
dignified @, however unhopeful we may subject. As, however, our interest, after all, is 
Has be rather in the truth of the subject itself than 
mere curiosity as to what view he may have 


“To mend the world’s large design,” __ 
each is bound individually 
mind,—to settle the question for himself and to’ to follow him, indeed, as our leader; but tospeak 





ally to make up his own happened to take of it, our simplest way will be 


protest. 

Beauty, he begins, is referred most frequently 
to things that are seen; but there is beanty also 
in the audible, in verbal compositions, and in 
music generally—in melody and rhythm. 
Again, to pass beyond mere sensations, there is 
beauty in studies, actions, habits, intellectual 
accomplishments, and all the virtues. Reserv- 
ing a question as to a certain still higher beauty, 
he demands,— What is that which causes objects, 
sounds, and qualities of the mind to be beautiful ? 
Is the cause of the beauty of material objects 
different from the cause of the beauty of mental 
qualities ? 

Taking material objects first: the same 
persons are beautiful at one time, not so at 
another. What is it that makes the difference ? 
What is it that diverts the gaze of beholders (in 
Shakspeare’s expressive phrase, that “ makes 
eyes swerve”) and detains us with delight ? 
Perhaps; he says, if we can determine this it 
may serve us as a ladder by which to ascend to 
the examination of the more exalted manifesta- 
tions.. He quotes as the explanation which 
might be said to be universally accepted,—a 
commensurability or proportion of the parts 
relatively to each other and to the whole, to- 
gether with the addition in the case of things 

of pledsing colour ; and as in these things 
so in others, what produces beaaty is the com- 
mensurable and proportionate. 

This view the philosopher sets himself to con- 
trovert; in itself it is manifestly insufficient ; 
simple commensurability of parte will not pro- 
dace beauty, or we might successfally elaborate 
beauty by the most mechanical of processes. 
Not simply proportion, but apt proportion is 
demanded; but then we have to reply to the 
question, spt with reference to what? And the 
soul of beauty is thus evidently to be sought 
beyond the limits of the simple material. Plo- 
tinus, however, is so eager to set aside the 
extravagant claims of proportion, that he 
brushes aside along with them its ‘most admir- 
able service. “If,” he says, “we are to fall in 
with this theory, we are committed to the asser- 
tion that only what is matter of composition 
and nothing that is simple is beautiful; but 
unless individual parts have beauty, the beauty 
of & composition will be derived from the pro- 
portion established among ugly elements. But 
simple things are beautiful. Colours by them- 
selves have beauty, so has the simple light of 
the sun; what, then, of gold? what of star- 
light? what of sounds? And we know that in 
a song which is beautiful as a whole, each note 
is beaatifal singly.” And yet, in all these cases, 
he is bold to aver proportion has no application 
whatever. It is very hard to say in which of 
these assertions he goes farthest wrong. The 
| purity and beauty of a single note is, we know, 
| dependent on a certain regularity of vibrations 
land. their suitability to the sensibility of the 





ear,—to proportionate adjustment, in fact, of 
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more or less,—as positively as in the harmonious 
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a fog where, perhaps, he may know his way 


mence of the note which is preceded by one 
colhiaanins and followed by another. It fo not himeelt, bat Seto ee only, be and is moat traly described a 
so easy as Plotinus supposed to fix upon any-|to us for confidence in his security as to distinction which. is here made is an im- 
thing that is absolutely simple in itself or in its | whereabouts. We would fain have a more con-| portant one, which did not Pope, and 
relation to our senses; assuredly, a starlight | crete presentation of his views, and would fain that he expresses in the satirical line, 
night is not an instance, neither is the colour interrupt him with such a suggestion as, Well, + sate distiiediee ~ nal 
of gold,—instances in which it seems stranger|as for instance.” It is encouraging, then, to without 
that he was not sensitive to variety than in his| find, as we turn a page, the promise of an And, in trath, it is one of the enigmas that occur 
instances of sunlight, which he could not be/| instance. : to puaslo those who make artists their ad 
expected to analyse. When he says that aface,| “ How does that which is concerned with aa art, how little of the.enthuelasm otis 
which at one no appears beaatifal, will at | matter correspond to or harmonise with what i their works most naturally excite seems in some 
another, with no alteration of its proportions, | superior to and independent of matter? How cases to enter into the nature of the artists, even 
appear quite otherwise, he does not sufficiently | is it that the architect brings his external edifice | in the very fervour of composition, Beanty in 
set forth the circumstances which he has in| into harmony with the internal idea, and such cases seems transmitted by them as a 


i 
| 


judges it to be beautifal? Is it in 
we leave the building materials out of the 
tion, what is external and 
being thus relieved of the i 
matter, is the same thing as the internal 


mind for us to pass judgment on his meaning ; 
but he is quite upon the right track in his con- 
clasion, whether he comes to it logically or not, 
—*“Sarely there must be a beauty which is 
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superadded to Proportion, and the beauty of : = 

Proportion itself must be dependent on some-j and simple idea? When, then, the sense of the parting of a sailor and hie wife,—* Ah! you 

thing beyond.” sight has perception of the idea in the material, it,” said the painter; “well, Pll tell you 
Having settled, however, to his satisfaction | as it connects, combines, and subjugates the how I did it. I used white of egg,” &o. 

has nothing whatever to do with | nature which is its contrary and formless, The , then, which we are now invited 

the beauty of material objects, he regards his|of form becomingly imposed on other forms,|by the to contemplate is inde. 

then it collects what in space pendent of dimension, of shape, of colour, but 


position on the first round of his ladder as quite 
secure, and is bold to take one more step up- 


wards. “ What,” he asks, “has adjusted measure | vidual to the inner idea, delivering it harmonious, | “It 
or proportion to do with the beauty of discipline, 


congruous, and acceptable.” After more to the | as ——— justness, self. 
laws, studies, sciences ? In what manner can | same purpose he adds,—“ So much, then, abont| command, the ea! diame 
these possibly have relations of proportion | the and 
amongst themselves? It cannot be from their 
concordance or symphoniousness, for the same 
may exist amongst the detrimental. Sympho- 
niousness and concordance are not wanting in 
such a maxim as that ‘ moderation is stupidity, 
and rectitude a kind of respectable simplicity.’ 
Here, again, the argument is conclusive enough 
for beauty not being dependext on correspond- 
ence of proportions, which may be well or ill 
adjusted, be consistent with ugliness or with 
mischief, but it is manifestly not conclusive 
against @ certain relative proportion being indis- 


1. 
ay 


| 
i 
| 


consists in the virtues at large, and this is a more 
veritable beauty thanal! the others that have been 
adverted to; but how can these, he asks, which 
“have no relation to magnitude or number, be pro- 
portionate to each other? And then in what ratio | strange 
are the several functions of the soul combined 
and mingled? And what is to be said of the 
beauty of the inte'lect considered individually ?” 
And so he finally sends away proportion in utter 
disgrace, as not even to these ultimate 


— so much mem from times still to M leetiahe pee ces 
earlier, enunciates “beauty is realised by | assert that we have a sense of beauty-as we | material, is wrought. by ; 

@ certain and proportion in virtue of | have a sense of touch, taste or nd that | is somewhat divine, and ina manner a portion of 
the concurrence of @ great variety of | we recognise as spontaneously in Sanaa: nes Demet: On ee eee 
nambers.” This is true enough, as far ac it as in others, what is agreeable to this sense, subjugates, it renders beautiful to the extent 


goes, a8 may be shown by comparing the theory 
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of music; but it is a statement far too dacin y—of im on the} The 
fer opplcatn ot slety operative csivan | ace res a ott a bac aaah eee] mat eel on tiad ee 
Give to us further, we demand, some guidance assured is simply effected by the process of his to ascend, “We have now,” he 
as to what constitates the happiness of such ing an ideal model whioh ia previously existent ta a fe mobo. thn gases te Sahara anes 
concurrence; why is one concurrence more | the artist’s mind, and has the ' which every soul aspires.” bose gee 
happy than another, or at all, and pro. | beauty,—the very characteristics, in which | the purification of the mind from low and 
ductive of a harmony which, certain enough in| we have been painfully chasing; but these our|terrene passions to the processes of some of the 
itself no doubt, is to the inquirer a hidden mys-| philosopher is contest toe faaiecte ae heathen initiations. “So it is for those who 
tery, which must ever so remain for him unless finally gone to earth, and defiant of our farther| make their approach to the sanctities of holy 
no can be farnished with » better,—a definitely endeavours to attain to their places; there are first ft warais saaeae 
Let us see whether we shall obtain any sight of such beauty as is apprehended by inistry of Se banal an chabert hae eae et, 
of such a clue or hint where to search for it, theorgans of sense, the theorist ” until one ly by himself has sight of that 
from our Piatonising philosopher, as his lucubra. sisuntitn: dover ‘aan alcbeaaeal single one, teers gh am. gh a 
tions proceed. to the contemplation of that which the mind can ee 






at the first glance, and the mind , 
contrarielon chen i ware, Subraces, tt; and, ts to own inevitable elo, the, material 

encoun hideous * Mount limitations transference 
revolts from it, and rejects it as utterly alien ; Tothe Arvt Good, Aret Poctost we toe Wate hither of the of real enthusiasm with 
trace of aelationehiy ae ‘at is elated or has | So we may discover, afterall, that Plotin which the philosopher expetiates. on the 
attaches itself, is remi-ided by it of iteolf tad aa) ening quite purposeless and st random, “Even : 


quite 
a6 visible beauties are denied to t who. 
destitute of the sense of sight, so. isa. mor 
sense indispensable for those who have 
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somewhat complicated in 
time, of any ordinary deal 


The last illustration under this head of thesub- | very 
blade tim- 
is adapted 
for cutting valuable woods into thin boards, when 
it is necessary to examine the soundness of each 
In these machines it is usual to 
run saws of thin gange at a high speed, so 
rite ined aut 


horizontal 


ject is the i 
‘essrs. Worssam, w 


ber-frame of 


board as cut. 


as to waste as little wood as possib’ 
Planing - machines, originated 
gee ee Sir 
were improved b 
for the in 1802. To a hea 
mac which was constra 


added a hydrostatic 
that 


machine of greatly-improved 
which a drawing and leowi 


combination of revolving cutter- blocks and 
roller-feed motion for the planing of wood, and 


much litigation ensued. Mr. Bale figures a 


large roller-feed planing-machine, by Messrs. 


McDowall, of Johnstone, which is arranged to 


work timber at ranging up to 60 ft. per 
minute ; and several other carefully thought-out 
machines for similar work, including the novel 
form of Whitney's surface-scraping machine, 
which was exhibited in Paris in 1867. 


It is obvious that the circular saw presents 
the advantage of being driven at a double speed, 
as compared with the reciprocating saw ; that is 
be communi- 


to say, not only can a greater speed 
cated to the cutting edge, but the backward 
motion, which is sheer loss of time as far as 


outting is concerned, is avoided. Bat the use of 
the circular saw is limited by the strength of | 
the blade; and, as we have seen, a diameter of 


7 ft. may be regarded as the largest now in use. 
This would cut a piece of timber of some 
3 ft. 3 in. or 3 ft. 4 in. thick, and not beyond ; 
and timber of larger scantling has thus been 
handed over to the reciprocating saw, notwith- 
standing the loss of time occasioned by the 


A combination of the continuous motion of 
the circular saw, and the great depth of cut 
attainable by the reciprocating saw, is the aim 
of the band saw. Mr. Bale tells us that “the 
band-saw machine, although very generally 
believed to be of French origin, was really the 
invention of an Englishman. In the year 1808 
@ patent was taken out in this country by one 
William Newberry, for a machine for sawing 
wood, in which an endless band, or ribbon, saw, 
strung over two wheels, was used.” The in- 
ventor also claimed the use of the same prin- 
ciple for splitting skins, in which case teeth 
would not be formed on the cutting surface. The 
main obstacle to the success of Newberry’s 
very elegant idea was his inability to obtain 
blades of a proper temper. The same difficulty 
opposed the introduction of two French inven- 
tions of a like kind, in 1815 and in 1845. Bat 
in 1855 M. Perin, of Paris, exhibited a band-saw 
in which the temper given to the blades was 
such as to enable them to stand the stress to 
which they were exposed. Messrs. Wilson, of 
London, in 1858; Zimmerman, of Chemnitz, in 
1862; and Finnigan, of Dablin, in 1869, intro. 
duced improvements, which are described by 
Mr. Bale. The machine of the latter would cut 
a board, 6 ft. long and 23 in. wide, from a hard 
bireh log in 60 seconds, and one from a pine log, 
12 ft. long by 14 in. wide, in 27 seconds. 

The improvements recently made in the con- 
straction of band-saws are chiefly directed to 
the reduction of the power used to drive them, 
and to obtaining a command over the plane 
traversed by the saw,so as to be able to vary 
its direction while the bed on which the 
timber to be cat is placed remains horizontal. 


Illustrations are given by Mr. Bale of Kaowling’s 

; wing machine, in which the com- 
bination of the movement of saw and table is 
novel, aud is said to be a decided improvement 


patent 


in this class of machines. A i 


Mesers. J. A. Fay & Oo., of Cincinnati, UA. 


of which # drawing is given, is said to be one of 
the most complete of this kiad of machines which 
was exhibited in the International Exhibition 


tracery, and other internal 
cutting, where the band-saw is not applicable, the 


held in Paris ia 1878. 
For , fret-work, 


construction, are said 
by their maker to do double the work, in a given 


» as were the 
Samuel Bentham, 
who took out a patent 
puig- for the 
e 

Arsenal, Woolwich, for the Government, Bramah 
press, to work the carriage 

ted the wood. In 1827, Mr. Malcolm 

Mair, of Glasgow, invented and patented a 
construction, of 
iption are given by 
Mr. Bale. Soms account is also given of the 
Daniels and the Woodworth planing-machines 
which are in use in America. Woodworth claimed 
the introduction in the United States of any 


‘cutting machines,—such as the 





fret-cutting saw is usefal. This invention 
indeed, older than the band-saw, though 
has not been able to trace it to its 
complete fret-saw, manufactured, 
last band-saw that we mentioned, by 


Fay, of Cincinnati (and all shown at the Paris 


Exhibition of 1878), is figared and 
The body of the machine is solid, 


The reciprocating 
cong flexible. The. 


the tension is fi fast loose 


pulleys are 
per minute. Thi 
men, not only of the ingenuity, 


add, of the mechanical elegance of the American 


engineers. 
Large band-saw machines are 
America, to work horizontally, 


down heavy logs of timber. In New York band- 


saw blades are worked up to 60 ft. 
or 8 in. wide, a size which is not known 
been attempted in the United Kingdom. 


siderable advantages are to be derived from this 


class of machine. The saws 


thin gauge. By this means not is the 
ie mod ag: fds 


waste of timber less, but the 
making the saw kerf is also less, and the 
power is reduced in proportion. 
tear is small. The gain in time, as in the 
of the ordinary circular saw, is nearly 60 
cent. The perfection of the band-saw 
mainly on the temper of the steel 
speed should be about 4,000 ft. per minute. 
The first object proposed by the engineer 
the application of labour-saving mac is 
cat down, saw, plane, and mould the 
in fact, to cut the wood into shape. 
operation is to join the parts thus 
object has called forth another 
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and boring machines, the tenoning- 
and the dovetailing-machines. 


Mortising-machines, as Mr. re were 2 


be divided into two main classes: those in 


the cutter is worked with a reciprocal, and those 


in which it is worked with a rotary, 
English and American machines are 
structed on the former principle ; those of 
and other Continental nations on the latter. 


Like so much of the i of which we 
have to speak, the first m -machine is 
attributed to the fertile invention of Sir Samuel 
Bentham in 1793. Similar also formed 
a part of that series of block-cu' machines 
erected at Portsmouth for the , in 


1807, by Brunel, of which we have before spoken. 
The medium-sized machine for cutting the mor- 
tises in the blocks was speeded to make 400 
strokes per minute, and the work turned out was 
of the highest quality. 

A mortising-auger for making square ho! 
was invented by Mr. Branch, of New York, 
is described in the Franklin Journal of Phila- 
delphia in 1826. Great attention has been paid 
in America to that class of machines, and a very 
good view of the subject can be b 
reading the account given by Mr. 
evident that when a round-headed mortise can 
be properly used, that form has a great advan- 
tage in economy, as both mortise and 
be readily produced by machines. 
1878 an English firm exhibited at Paris a mor- 
tising-machine with a positive stroke, that is, 
which drives the chisel to the bottom of 
mortise with a single blow. 


agree with Mr. Bale in this objec- 
tionable. At the same wteegorers= be glad to 
collect any observations that have 


a 


strokes per minute, a rate very much in excess 
of that adopted by most other makers. We 


at 4,000 ft. per minute, and of the 
of circular saws at 9,000 ft. per minate. 
As far as we can collect, the 


of the quantity of 
a day. en 
speaking from a structural point of view. 
have seen instances in some d-cu 
machinery, of American i 
set up in Lambeth in 1842 or 
duced in timber by rapid cutting, a 
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it by a pair of circular saws, 
aces a uniformity of shape which can hardly 
effected by hand. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is that 
which treats of miscellaneous machinery for 
working wood, including cork wood. Under the 
head of wheel and carriage making ines, 
however, are references to machines intended 
for cutting fac-similes. To this should be added 


eeaeartapbemdton Fagin serene, ae 
ploye. for the pture, even 
the saat watigs w0e Soy or of figures in the 


round, and their execution in proportion, but on 
@ diminished scale. The last few chapters of 
the book contain much practical information as 
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Paris under Vaudoyer, later on being a pupil of 
Labrouste and Lassus. In 1831 he visited 
Rome, where he resided some years, and on his 
return to Paris he was appoi architect in 
chief of Ke gee) the Bas-Rhine, and 
of the of Strasburg. In this position 
he commenced his studies with a view to the 
restoration of the cathedral, a work of no small 
difficulty when it is remembered how hetero- 
geneously the styles are mingled in the old 
building, the Byzantine which stamps the 
earlier eo the choir and the aisles Mens 
portions the nave, intermingled with 
Gothic and the i With the 
conscientious desire to out artistically the 
important work entrusted to him, M. Klotz visited 
the East, to study there those monuments which 
might suggest to him the means of restoring 
the earlier and primitive Byzantine portions of 
the cathedral ; his restorations commenced with 
the choir. After the terrible siege and bombard- 
ment of Strasburg in the Franco-German war, 
all M. Klota’s attention was, as may be imagined, 
turned to restoring the sad injuries done to the 
cathedral. This work completed, he continued 
his restoration of the choir and the tympanum 
of the triumphal arch. The bronze doors of the 
principal portal in the facade, ornamented 
with colamos and fourteen statues (and to 
which reference has been made in these pages), 
representing the prophets of the Old Testament, 
were his last work. They were exhibited in 
Paris in 1878, it will be remembered, and had it 
not been for the expression of certain objections 
on the part of the German Government, M. Klotz, 
an ardent and patriotic Alsacien, would have 
received the well-merited decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. 

M. Taine, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, con- 
cluded in his last two lectures the review of the 
scalptor’s art in antiquity. In the former of 
these he devoted his attention to Greek sculpture 
from the death of Alexander the Great (323 B.C.) 
to the Roman conquest of Greece (146 B.C.), 
asad period of decadence, in which, however, 
much power still remains. In three different 
places must the traditions of Greek art be 
stadied : in Greece, in the East, and in the few 
smal] colonies scattered through Asia Minor and 
elsewhere like oases in the midst of the desert. 
The depopulation of the Hellenic peninsula 
which had followed the conquest by Alexander 
had driven to the most distant parts of Asia 
whole armies of Greeks,—soldiers, artisans, and 
artists; not a general nor a minister, we are 
assured, in the whole of the Asiatic monarchies 
but what was a Greek. Athens at that moment 
offered a sad contrast to her past glory, where 
to repulse Xerxes she had assembled her 120 
vessels: she could only equip three, and the other 
towns of the peninsula, such towns as Corinth, 
psd Brae sa? ion condition. “Great 
city, great desert,” was said of the once populous 
Gallipoli. With this universal puiadion, and 
® growing spirit of corruption, direct infin. 
ence of the enriched 
abroad, the nabobs of antiquity, the dire effect 


of whose Anglo-Indian descendants on English 
we | Macaulay, it will be remembered, = 80 


























we see them in the midst of this feverish 
sphere of adulation, servility, wild luxury, and 
wanton splendour, soon affected by the want of 
taste around them. The extravagant art of 
period only pictures too comgpes the 
of these Eastern tates, and little 
it that the simple Greek artists they 
should have had the source and 
their once noble and divine art corrupted 
destroyed. The descriptions which 
handed down to us of the fétes and 
these days, and the description of 
wonders that attended them, give us only too 
clear an insight into an existence which 
archwologists have told us now so much about. 
Exaggeration is dominant, decoration excessive ; 
the artists, themselves only feeble imitators of 
greater predecessors, soon degenerate into mere 
workmen, and such the Greek artiste were 
doomed to remain till their traditions b 
forth, in other hands and in a foreign 
@ newer and art. In the midst 
decadence of Greek art, before the opening of 
the Christian ers, there remain a few eta 
springs of unpolluted art tradition. we 
find in such colonies as Pergamos, 
heroic defence against the invading 
roused a patriotic ardour which was 
mediately to counteract on the artists 
period ; at Pergamos, therefore, were 
for a short time the remains of the once 
ful art cult. M. Taine’s last lecture 
the history of antique art, taking his 
company with the Greek artists of the to 
the Italian peninsula. With the year 152 B.C., 
we observe, and Pliny’s authority oe 
observation, a species of art revival 

the result of the passion for the collection 
statues which then reigoed in Rome. 
Roman conquest of Greece that unhappy country | The 
was pillaged by successive conquerors, each 
whom bore home, where 
triumph, literally hundreds of 
priceless vases, and other 
Scipio’s triamph there w 
chariote thus laden; all the 

querors into Rome the treasures 
happy Greece. Add to these public 
those of the governors, whose exactions 
shown so mercilessly in Cicero’s famous 
course on Verres, and we can form 
the number of Greek works of art 
collected in Rome. The emperors 
to Greece to gather statues for them ; 
at least Pausanias tells us, carried off 
statues from Delphi alone; we 
Pliny, therefore, when he 
contained more statues than inhabitants. 
passion for collection was univeresl, and, 
are to believe rem peggedrvh or were in his 
noisseurs well to disti 

what artist to assign any work of art. 
this Greek influence 
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hom we desire to see art exert her beneficial 
ond. aivliiainn influence; for — 


made more than in the difficalt task 
of portraying arti a commonplace scene. 
In what pictares, too, do i , heartiness, 


and truth stand out more conspicuously than in 


function to amuse with the hamours of hamble 
life and the record of its facile happiness”? Who 
has looked on the games of the light-hearted 
children in oe Man’s Baff,” a picture “all 


, gave me a seat in his postchaise, and with 


We mean Teniers’ castle. We have not space 
to describe it now, but it is sufficient merely to 
name it, as further exemplifying the value of 
painting for architectural purposes; for, though 
partially a landscape, it shows that the picture 
of an interior should be useful, even as of an 
exterior. Genre painting, as we have said, must 
always continue, but what we desire is that it 
should not only continue, but flourish, and 
should oa its service the best artistic 
powers present time, as it has 
the past. ‘ 








AN ARCHITECT AND A ROYAL VISIT 
TO OXFORD IN 1814. 


Mr. J. H. Hakewitt writes as follows, 
obligingly :—‘I found the inclosed among my 
father’s papers the other day, and it being both 
amusing, as telling of the straits poor archi- 
tects were put to sixty-six years ago, and 
there being o certain amount of historical 
interest in the matter, it has occurred to me 
that it might interest the readers of the Builder. 
If you think so, it is quite at your service. My 
father was one of the principal architects of the 


our present days; a contract would be e 
into with Spiers & Pond, or some other of our 
great caterers for these things; heaps of police- 
men would be sent down ; and soldiers would not 
appear upon the scene” :— 


Memoranda of the Visit of the Prince Regent, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia’s 
Visit to Ozford, June 14th, 1814, as far as 
relates to their reception in the Radcliffe 
Library. 

Saturday, Jane 11th.—The Rev. Mr. Morice, 
of Tackley, called in Lower Brook-street, 

left word that it was the intention of the 

University that the dinner to the Prince and 


_|his party should take place in the Radcliffe 


that my attendance as architect to the buildi 
was necessary, and therefore I went to 
Sidmouth, one of the trustees, to his office and 
to his house, where I waited for his coming 
home, and at last saw him. He told me the 
game as Dr. Marlow, and desired me to go down 


to attend to the Radcliffe meeting. This was 
the day that the royal visit was paid to the 
Bank, the dinner at Lord Li s, and the 


first visit to the Opera House. 
The next object was to get to Oxford, whi 
was @ matter of difficulty. No place 
procured in any of the coaches. Mr. 


rt 


EF 


and Mr. Moysey we set out about 5 
eleven o'clock at night, leaving London in a 
blaze of illamination. Unfortunately, however, 


I called on Dr. Williams, the li 
attending a sermon at St. Mary’s from Dr. Van 
Mildert, met a part of the committee 
library, who desired me to consider 


ge 
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it is on the necessarily go far settled as that tables must 
description of the text-book, leaving ights In consequence, Mr. Hudson 
ped to materials, and an express 
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pierre come down. Atsixo’clock 


attended a meeting of the committee, at the 
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assemble in Brazen Nose 


The arrange- 


College. 
ment was yet far from settled, and I began 
feel that, without some exertion, the prepara- 
tions could not be made in time. Retired to 


bed at twelve 


, and rose at three o'clock. 


Monday, June 13th.—Set ont the tables 


circular, as shown in the plan, 
omar the library, and took out the 
» to make the exit from the gallery. 


E 


Drew out the 


and the screen 


plan of the tables for Mr. . 
ian Gunee: Becemandoml De 


who provided 

Williams. The whole of this day was spent in 

close attendance upon the workmen, and pro- 
the different articles which were wanting 


from the 
Williams, an 


upholder, &c. Dined with Dr. 


Mr. Bandinel!, the , who principally acted, 
being taken up his necessary attendance 
upon con and other public business. 
After dinner, on returning to the building, the 


The 


plate had arrived from London, 
no place to put it in safety. 


was 
the better of these clamours on all 
till late. Mr. Bandinell, the proctor, 


could not assist me til! after a meeting that was 
to be held at the Warden of New College, Dr. 


mtered | Isham’s, at eight o’clock, which I attended ; but 
business occupying their attention, 


I was referred to Mr. Wickham, at Exeter 
eseidieet as tenia: conpuien eotaes't ens. 
my 3 on its 


the 
dinell, to whom I related my difficulties. 
then informed that the 


assemble in 


being proposed to him I went. 


on 

himself from interfering, as he was 

not on the committee, and recommended me to 
go to Dr. Isham’s again. I did, 


This I did, and found 
committee there, and Mr. Ban- 
I was 

royal party was to 
All Souls’ library before dinner, 


and man pba ge a eg 


different ores absolutely necessary. Jaded, 
tired, vexed, I returned to Mr. Hudson’s to bed 


and wrote a 
to 

after 

of the 

to the 
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seen ig also the house drainage. At the conclusion of the 
object of like depredations. Under the great | lecture, a hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
y several large blocks have been Field. 
removed, and round the monument are strewn 






























ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, NICE. 


Tae church, of which we give a view, is pro- 
pas  runsaegaernpe gagged ly spot some little 
If the plea that St. Mark’s is a monnment north of Nice. 
which belongs to the world at large ustified our 
interference in its favour, surely such an argau- 
ment is to the Great 
mids. French ish interests in 
are very large, and French and English influence 
might worthily be used to protect Egyptian 


monuments. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HOUSE DRAINAGE. 
PARKES MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 

Ow Saturday last, Mr. Rogers Field, C.E., 
lectured in this Museum, to an audience com. 
posed exclusively of members of the Institution 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, on 
the principles necessary to be observed in carry- 
ing out works of bonse drainage. He remarked 
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of mutaal defiance the clouds. re- | that it was of the utmost importance that these 

<aband ith Alomees baell the oele auenaaats principles, which were few and simple, should| The architect is Mr. E. B. Lamb. 

of sha, aiahuntel sosgelineroney Sanam be recognised in the present day, when so many 

each other with fary ! ——— — Bese. om bee maging 

it is to say that, in an t of time, not | others complica unrelia were H y 
a bunch of their feathers. bat was trampled | put forward by manufacturers and patentees. aot Or daa: eri be aos 


The value of any such appliance could only be 
estimated by the degree in which it conformed 
to the true principles of house drainage. The 
first principle to be observed, and the main object 
of all good drainage works, was to get rid of foul 


Tur block of buildings, Nos. 23 to 30, 
just erected, and of which we 
have already given some particulars, covers 
an area of about 10,000 square feet, and is 
matter and refuse as quickly and in as cleanly a| divided into four separate tenements. Three 
manner as possible, and, therefore, the old system | of them have a frontage of 22 ft. and a depth of 
of cesspools was to be strongly condemned. | 105 ft., with an excellent light in the rear from 
It had, indeed, been largely, if not altogether, | the church-yard of St. Matthew's, Friday-street, 
superseded by proper systems of sewerage, but | and one has a frontage of 35 ft., with side lights 
while the cesspool in its grossest form had been | in Fountain-court. This front, as well as the 
abolished, at any rate in towns, thére were still | internal areas throughout, which light the 
largely used, in connexion with the old-fashioned | centres of the other three buildings, are faced 
water-closets, one or two contrivances which | with white glazed bricks. 
were neither more nor less than miniature cess-| The ground-rents of the several blocks range 
from about 1,1001. to 1,500l. perannum. No.27 
has been opened by Messrs. Alexander Gordon 


Adjadicator. 
Fowl! Assailed by all and defended by none, he 
was found in the midst of the field as flat as a 
pancake, without a hair on his head or a breath 
a 
uring the progress of these events, Monsieur 
the Fox shook with laughter till his beautiful 


as the leaden D-trap and to the iron “con- 
tainer” of the common pan closet, both of which 
were “containers” and retainers of filth which 
ought at once to be carried out of the house and 
into the sewers. In liew of such imperfect 
appliances, he recommended the use of syphon- 
traps, either of lead or earthenware, in im 

connexion with the pans or hoppers of the 
closets. Having insisted on the essentials 
of a good drain as consisting in its being of an 
impervious material, well-jointed, laid with a 
proper fall without curves, and with facilities 
for easy inspection when necessary, the lecturer, 








the fittings and decorations are exceptionally 
more especially ceiling, floor, and 
of the bufet. The ceiling is divided into 


E 


We read with great oie and ‘some anxiety | by means of diagrams, clearly showed, on the 
@ statement to effect in Paris hand, the disadvantages and dangers arising | panels, the material being iron, containing hand~ 
; mn pa the direct connexion of the water-closets | painted figures and devices. The mural decors- 
tions ‘orm 


and sinke of a house with the drains, and, on ® prominent feature, and 
the other hand, the advantages and immunity wall on the west side, standing in 
from danger which were obtained by means of 


ventilation of the sewers and drains, and the 
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and sinks and the drains. He quoted Dr.| hand-painted tiles, in varied colours and 
Buchanan, of the Local Government Board, as|One of the most prominent features in the 
in thet, i, te ane See es Sears wee enum ener eee een af ie 
absolately “laid on” to a house, while in the containing @ representation of the 
other case it was as absolutely cut. off.. People| “Coronation Procession of Edward VI. passing 
were, as & rule, disposed to rely on traps, | ye Crosse in wa paged 20, 1547.” The 
which, when sealed with water, were thought portion o Le noel eg 
+ an impassable barrier to sewer-gaa,— | and the houses of the with spec- 
they were, so long as the} viewing the procession. The floor of the 
Bat when | in mosaics, of varied patterns and 
trap for any length of portion of the work having been 
ee ran Mesars. Burke, of Newman-street, 
gong ey ee sas ab whe 
andi a ales ot ihe marble steps, contains the grill-room, the ceiling 
of our houses. A water- of which is uniform with thatof the bufet above, 
useful and a very necessary | whilst.the walls are in hand-painted i 
effective in its purpose the| tiles.. The kitchen and Ta a 

yeep weer * ng ache dimgonsmarenl ge 

a from the sewer; f including 

i eicnghout ite syhole| are. ia polished walnst, supplied by Messrs 
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a stone parapet. The central 
part of block has a projecting window com- 
finishing at the second-floor level, with 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, RATISBON : 
CIVIL AND DOMESTIC TOWERS. 


We have on more than one occasion alluded, 
in our series of articles on German Mediwval 
Architecture, to the many interesting buildings 
to be found in the ancient city of Ratisbon. 

This week we present our readers with a view 
of a of the town, seen from one of the 
i in the middle of the Danube. This 
remarkable group of Domestic architecture is 
i ly interesting, as it exhibits many of 
the peculiarities to be seen in the earliest 


towers attached to the houses, which were for- 
merly inhabited by the nobles and more wealthy 
Citizens. One of these, in the Wallerstrasse, is 
nearly 150 ft. high ; it is shown in our view, and 
will be recognised by its projecting top-story 
and steep pyramidal roof. It dates from about the 
close of the thirteenth century, and its various 
stages are lighted by windows filled with simple, 
but well-designed tracery. The tower in the centre 
of our view is the “clock and fire tower” of the 
town, attached to the town-hall; it is very 
similar in design to most of the Domestic towers 
of Ratisbon, and dates from the end of the four- 
teenth century. The tower to the extreme left 
of our view was formerly a very elaborate and 
beautiful structure, but was injured by fire some 
years ago, when the roof and the traceries of the 
windows were destroyed. Thereare some twenty 
or more domestic towers of this description still 
existing in Ratisbon ; they date chiefly from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, though one 
or two are as late as the fifteenth century, and 
one, that attached to the “ Goliathshaus,” may 
be as early as the close of the twelfth century. 
They were evidently used as dwelling-houses, as 
their various stories are lighted by large windows. 


Whether these towers were originally con- | also, 


stracted for purposes of defence is a question ; 


we are almost inclined to think that they were | inj 


not, and for this reason,—the windows nearly 


i 


anything which 
in a very short time; 
that something mig 
observing the manner in which 
tects and builders obtained striking 
effects by combining together 
had no —— art —_ them w 
parate ome people ma 

say that this is only © leaiadoaes architecture,” 
and is a subject which is only worthy 
study of a painter or a lover of the 
and one which can offer no 
practical architect or builder; 
deny the fact that it 
combination, and entire absence 
scape architecture,” which renders 
towns so dreary, dull, and monotonous, 
although many of our buildings are 
fally stadied, and carried 
artistic manner, 
ten to have little or no ge 
utter want of combination 
objects. There must be som 
Medieval builders could combine 
ings of all kinds of architecture often 

of artistic pretension, and yet obtain a 
and agreeable effect, while we cannot 
same thing even in cases where money 
object and the highest resources of 
our command. Does not this seem to 
that what is called “ architecture 
is astudy which has been too long neglected ? 


they might teach 
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TERRA-COTTA PANEL FOR REREDOS IN 
YORK MINSTER. 


WE give a view of the central panel in terra view 
cotta intended for the reredos, 
Street, for York ges 
9 ft. long, by 8 ft. 6 in. high 
centre to about 4 ft. 9 in. 

Mr. George Tinworth, the artiet by 
was executed, studied for some time 
Lambeth School of Art, under Mr. 
which he was employed 
the Lambeth Pottery, where he 
gaged in executing many original 

The subject of the present 
“ Crucifixion,” the first hour, 
incidents which, in all probability, 
then. It is divided into rooms 
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THE PRINCIPAL PORTAL, SALAMANCA 
UNIVERSITY, SPAIN. 


Continuine the series of illustrations of an- 


cient buildings in Spain, which seem to have 
mach interested 


some of our readers, we give @ 
in our present issue of the chief entrance 








THE MONUMENT TO THE FALLEN OF 
BRESCIA. 


Tar monument of which we give an illastra- 


tion has been erected at Brescia, to the memory 


of the city who 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE: SHOPS AND OFFICES, Nos. 23 to 30, CHEAPSIDE.——Messrs. Forp & Husxern, Anrcurrecrs. 
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MONUMENT TO THE FALLEN DEFENDERS OF ITALY: CAMPO SANTO, BRESCIA. 


Srenorn Pacant, Scuupror. 
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br t latter, the : 
of professional will make 
lowance for any technical and 
Seen es the Gomnalien history and 


of the sunny Loire, 4 
the county of Kent a favoured and aristocratic 
abode during the Middle Ages. 
to the coast led through 
Rochester. Royal visite 

to these cities; and when 


occupation in the remains at Richborough, 
Reculver, Dover, Lymne, and other places. 
Their roads, stations, baths, and monuments are 
cast mameetie beliape Wh, pisilin Soaks neo 
monastic bu we ve 
the shadow of the Charob, the arta and litera. 
ture sprang to life. Then rose, in due time, 
those houses which form the subject of my 
paper, re nting the home 
ancient Kentish families, some of w sur. 
vive to this present time. In those days 
monarchs, cong and lordly travellers found 
shelter in the abbeys and palaces, the hostelries 
and manor-houses of Kent. It is thus more 
than in other counties, these buildings have been 
interwoven with our own national history. The 
embarkation of Richard I. at Dover,—the ren- 
dezvous of Becket’s murderers at Saltwood,— 
the Wyatt insurrection, the i houses 
of Canterbury, Knole, Otford, » and 
other places,—the royal visits to Hever,—his- 
toric Penshurst and lordly Cobham,—these and 
many other such spots breathe a distinct and 
truly national impress. Side by side with the 
gradual development of wealth and power in 
England Epi the domestic buildings of the 
* rich 


chronicled the events, haye described the build. 
ings and aes yoo of this county, se, corner 
stone of English history ; but it requires personal 
examination to see all the beauties and points of 
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of 
Jacobean character, with red brick and stone, is 
planned after the form of the letter E. 
d 


other house at Chevening I shall describe in ite 
due course. 

Franks, in the neighbourhood of the Crays and 
the valley of the winding Darent, is sometimes 
It was erected 
about 1591 by one Launcelot Batharst, 
of London, and is of brick-and -stone with 


pieces and ceilings adorn this quaint and inter- 
esting house. 

Cobham Hall, near Gravesend.—It is difficult, 
indeed, not to assign the palm of excellence to 
this stately mansion, the home of the Cobhams, 
the Lennoxes, and the Darnleys. Situated in a 
noble park, vast and well timbered, Cobham 
has been noted for the grandeur of its position, 
no less than for its architectural features and 
the treasures of art it contains. Like other 


great houses, it consists of different portions 
built at various times. The was 
erected in the reign of Queen Eli by 


William Brook, Lord Cobham. The first great 
alteration was made by James Stuart, fourth 
Ear! of Lennox, who entertained Charles I. here. 
A classical fagade was planned between the two 
Elizabethan wings, and for this work Inigo Jones 
is ssid to have been employed, to what extent 
it is hard to say. Additions to Inigo Jones’s 
central building were made aboat 1770, by John, 
third Lord Darnley. The remodeller was the 
fourth Lord Darnley, who greatly altered the 
exterior, and was at work on the honse for more 
i His architects were James 
Wyatt and the Reptons. Renewal of chimneys, 
doorways, towers, ceilings, &c., took place, but 
the original design of Inigo Jones’s fine ceiling 
in the music-room, or great hall, wae left 
touched. There is much to admire in 
different apartments of this mansion, all of 
which have their individual features. The north 
gallery, about 130 ft. long, is enriched with the 
famed collection of Titianand Rubens and Flemish 


Sf sch ane elie on 
inal Tudor panelling is either or hi 
by alterations. The grand fire of that 
ic remain; they are enri ns Sanam 


ferred to, is a most elegant apartment. 
lined with 














359 
bule, we scan the iture of the distant 
past. In leaving Cobham, one point of interest 


attracts viz., the general resemblance 
between it and the more stately Hatfield, 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 

as father-in-law to Cecil, and is 

is but reasonable to suppose he gleaned many 
ideas for Hatfield from what he saw at Cobhaw. 
In that age, when so many “ con- 
‘ceits” in Jiterature were current, when a new 
order of things was arising, when Medizvalism 
ont, it is not surprising to find many 
nced into the domestic buildings 

. The idea of Thorpe in makiog the 
initials of his name represent the ground-plan 
of his houses, and the many structures planned 
E, in honour to Queen Elizabeth, 

ise us. With all the incon. 


Chevening, adjoining Sevenoaks, in the valley 
of Brasted, is a spot wherein artist and sketcher 
linger, the village churches, the neatly- 
houses, and undulating woods forming 
picture of beauty and repose. You mast not 


1536, when it was surrendered to the 

Crown by Archbishop Cranmer. The house, of 
atone, has a centre with Ionic columns, and 
there are large wings. There is small collec. 
portraits. With the late Earl 

of literature are associated 
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Knole, ; 
all that is historical, architectural, and artistic 
is combined with grand park scenery, making it 
one of the most attractive of Kentish seate. A 
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Passing through some of the Delawarr 
it is now in possession of the Sackville 
umeronus are the portions of this 
pleasing alike to architect, painter, and 

ique farni ure, that it is impossible to 
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arniture is of exceeding interest and beauty, 
and that , om , and the richest 
cabinets are here in rival ex Of tapestry 
there are some fine examples by Crane, the 

works in the 
mens of German 
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of intricate design. The situation of 


by Haleaia others of Milton, Jane Grey, 


ceiling 

Knole, unlike so many domestic buildings erected'| &o. tapestry-room—an i 

in low situations, is on an eminence, surrounded | —is entirely hung with that the 

by some of the jest timber, and enclosed rans By triumphs of Ceres, ASolus and 

in a finely- which renders it a most | Winds, &c. Disposed throughout the various 
attractive spot. idst the constant change|rooms are pieces of furniture, old Venetian 


































of other places, Knole is unchanged in style, 

or furniture sipoe the time of 
James L, and long may it remain as an emblem 
of that conservative reverence which should be 


semi-fortress of the Plantagenet period 
dwelling of the Tadors. The plan is quad- 
rangular, the moat washing the external walls. 
The fabric belongs to three distinct periods,— 
the hall, the earliest portion, to that of Edward IT. 
A remarkable feature of the hall is the stone 
aroh to carry the roof, similar to that of Mayfield, 
in Sussex. The chapel, specially perfect, with 
its old arrangement and furniture, has a wooden 
barrel ceiling, and the original painting, with 
the Tudor badges, is ‘preserved. The gateway- 
tower and much of that side is of Henry VIII. 
period. The barge-boards of the two gables 
of the hall belong to the Elizabethan age. 
Igtham, known to many of you by the illustra- 
tions in “Nash’s Mansions” and “ Parker's 
Domestic Architecture,” ought to be visited 
in order to be rightly appreciated. A charm- 
ing spot, indeed, for the artist, for ever- 
varying pictures are at hand,—the bridge over 
the moat, the over-hanging rooms, casemented 
windows, or corbelled projections,—would recall 
@ little scene from some quaint corner in Bruges 
or Ghent. The quadrangle, studded with orna- 
mental details of doorway, mullion, or traceried 
barge-board, around which cluster many bright- 
coloured shrubs, mingled with the autamn rose 
or the red-tinged Virginia creeper, is, indeed, 
picture poem of beauty. 

Penshurst.—Richer, perhaps, in association, 
historical or literary, than any of the Kentish 
houses, in the districts of which the towns of Tun- 
bridge and Sevenoaks form centres, Penshurst 
shows with interest of every kind. Its situation of 
retired and tranquil beauty, in a fine park adjoin- 
ing the parish church, and several half-timbered 
houses, makes it worth a pilgrimage, especially 
aa the house is shown most days of the week. 
‘One great historical name for ever linked with 
Penshurst is that of Sir Philip Sidney, who, 
born here, was killed at the battle of Ziitphen, 
in 1597. The long avenue walk, still pointed 
out as “ Sacharissa’s Walk,” commemorates the 
mame of Dorothy Sidney, the “Sacharissa” of 
Waller's poems. Her brother, the celebrated 
Algernon Sidney, was beheaded in 1683. Sir 
Philip’s sister, Mary, is ennobled by the following 
lines, attributed to Ben Jonson,— 


“ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of ail verse, 
a gem e Pembroke’s mother : 
“ere thou hast slain another 
Learned, good, and fair as she, 
Time may throw his dart at thee.” 


The manor of Penshurst was seized of Sir John 
de Pulteney, who died in 1350, and erected the 


great hall. After passing t several hands | portion of the south arch a 

it came to the Sidneys, as I have above noticed, | number of curious and plaster- 

in the reign of Elizabeth; and after the behead- | casts of torsos, evidently jp dag os 

ing of Algernon Sidney, the estate passed by a | of very excellent Renaissance 

daughter to the Shelleys, ancestor to the present | ing more into detail with oe ee vaulted 
chambers before referred to, Mr. Price said that 


— whose father assumed the name of 
y, and was created Lord de I’Isle, who is 
the present owner. The front elevation of 


Pensharst is imposing and picturesque, chiefly | and west, and two north and south. Remains 
built of stone, and the whole building is a fine |of an old chalk wall, 7 ft. in thickness, ranning 
‘example of s nobleman’s mansion of different|from north to south, and another, 3 ft. thick, 
dates and styles. A great feature is the hall—|ranning from east to west, were found. The 
‘the most carefully preserved of the old portion. A Meee of oe ee ee 
It has @ fine open timber roof, which springs A little west of the central pier, but under one 
from quaintly-carved corbels. The decorated | of the arches, was a well, ly belonging to 
‘tracery of the windows consists of a square|the sixteenth century. masonry of the 
“opening in the head with foliations, a peculiarity | vaulted chambers was modern in comparison 
known as “Kentish tracery.” In this hall is| with that of he old chalk walls, and, in the} 
the louvre for the smoke to ascend, and here are | author's ion, the building of which the 
the gs for arranging the wood. | latter formed part could not be later than the 
custom of having fires in the centre of the beginning of the thirteenth century, and perhaps 
tall remained long after chimneys and fireplaces | dated back to the end of the twelfth century. 
had been introdaced. The dais or raised plat- | On the eastern side of the chalk wall which ran 
form, the music-room, with its finely-carved|north and south beneath the old’ 
panelling, are worthy of notice, also the armour | building known as the “ 1. slab 
of different dates. Various rooms ornamented of Porthind sions was Siuei,” Wevsinl eociaiaatll 
with tapestry, paintings, and rare china, make | saw the arched chambers at the time they were 
au ensemble of rich variety and interest. The| brought to light eee wee 
great gallery has portraits of John Dudley, Duke | agreed in saying they must have carried 
of Northumberland, by Holbein ; Mary Sidney, | either a large ecclesiastical building or a gate- 


Countess of Pembroke, by Marc Gerrard; Sir 


glass, and a work-table said to have been em- 
broidered by Queen Elizabeth herself. Her — 
trait, represen with the 

of Leicester, is at Penshurst. 
architecture wil) find many points of interest 
in the church close at hand, and in the neigh, 
bouring villages, where half-timbered houses are 
to be seen, specially at Chiddingstone, which 
has been 
Sketch Book.” * 


ing her as 
ay student of 


illustrated in your “ Association 








THE RECENT DISCOVERIES ON THE 


SITE OF CHILD'S BANK, TEMPLE BAR. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this society, held on 


the 8th inst., Mr. J. G. Waller in the > 
a paper was read by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 
on the discoveries made daring the re- 
cent excavations on the site of Child’ 
Temple Bar. He commenced 
rical sketch of the buildings 
occupied the site, 
work on “Ye Marygold,” which, it will be 
remembered, was the sign of the house in which 
the banking business was formerly 
excavating the site for the foundations of the 
new bank (now in course of erection by Messrs. 
George Smith & Son, from the designs of Mr. 
John Gibson) the workmen, as 

the time, came upon some extensive yaulted 
cellars, built in fire-stone. 
undoubtedly used as the cellars of the famous 
“Devil Tavern,” which adjoined the bank, and the 
stone pillars had been worked into the 

of the buildings — demolished. 
the old houses in 8-place many cesspools 
were found, and they contained, among other 
miscellaneous articles, a on 39 quantity of 
tobacco-pipes, and a number of “greybeards” 
or “Bellarmine” jugs in earthenware. In 
making preparations for the erection of the 
building, the contractors had 
party-wall of the last house on the west side of 
Middle Temple-lane, now 
porter’s-lodge, and in the 
Iyer: of Dawn’ tag” Bedell “ell Sismuimne 
layer o uman 

dipuad under the old peg 
dently attached to complete skeletons. In 
order to effect the work Be 


FF 


by giving an 
from his pu 


we reported at 


F 


wall, and 


think that Temple Bar was originally 
to serve as a guard-house. 


engaged in the demolition of the 








Philip Sidney, by Zucchero; Archbishop Abbot, 
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to the fee. 
Mr. Lambert, F-8.A., thought it that 
Pickett’s ancestors some con- 
nexion with the y known as Pickett’s 


Croft or Pickett’s If not, it was a very 


curious coincidence that he should have chosen 


that particular locality as the site of the improve- 
ments he effected. 
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he was unable to say more 
than that they were found buried between two 
rows of masonry, as though they had been hidden 
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many other borrowed things, never returned to 
the proper owners. The name really has no 
clear meaning, but is a conventional term for 
painted pottery, or any ordinary natural clay as 
a body. Sach pottery was — in the 
Middle Ages exclusively, until the Italian potters 
of the fifteenth century borrowed from the 
Moorish potters of Spain the receipts for tin 
enamel. From this time the tin enamel ware 
was used, almost to the exclusion of the faience 
ware, for artistic and useful purposes. By this 
discovery, which poor Palissy broke his heart to 
find out (and which, by the way, he could have 
learned from any Italian potter, if he could bat 
have met him, and induced him to talk on the 
subject), any common body of clay,—a tile or 
brick, for instance,—oould te covered with an 
opaque shining skin, on which the artist could 
paint with any colour he desired to use. This 
was very beautifal, but wore very badly, and 
the finest specimens are and were ornamental 
articles of luxury, carefally preserved until this 
day, and now may be seen in considerable 
abundance in every museum in Europe, and 
notably at the South Kensington Museum. Of 
this material is the so-called Rhodian ware, and 
several other kinds celebrated in their different 
localities. This ware held its own, together 
with various kinds of glazed earthenware, or 80- 
called faience bodies, until the discovery of 
china-clay, which was made, not simultaneously 
but within a few years of each other, by chemists 
in Germany, England, and France. The impor- 
tation of porcelain from China and Japan had 
already partially spoiled the sale of the Italian 
and French productions, and the manufacture of 
porcelain itself in Europe put an end to the 
ware altogether. 

The perfect surface of porcelain and its semi- 
vitreous fracture and imperviousness, and its 
white colour, gave it at once the place it so 
properly holds in universal esteem for household 
uses. The ordinary white earthenware of Staf- 
fordshire and other potteries is an imitation of 
porcelain, and is so good for common every-day 
use, and so cheap, that it must be long before it 
meets with a rival in the markets of the world. 
But the perfection of the material did not lead 
to any very high-class decoration; china painting 
in Europe almost entirely went wrong, inas- 
much as artists were attracted by the perfect 
surface to paint miniatures on it, and in no 
china that I am acquainted with has an attempt 
been made to rival the large and decorative 
treatments that the material received in China, 
ese and Persia. 

e small and exquisitely-finished actions 
of the European porcelain Said one emi- 
nently unsuitable for the decoration of the walls 
of our rooms. Hence the demand for a better, 
larger, more comprehensive treatment of plaques 
and panels, which should be of harmonious 
colour, not too elaborated, simply and more 
artistically treated than could be expected from 
workshops oz potteries where trade limitations 
of ideas prevailed. Again, there was a demand 
for colour, which the glaring white ground of 
earthenware bodies (much used for tiles) did not 
satisfy. Hence the re-introduction of our present 
faience bodies and their popularity; the colour 
of the natural clay, not whitened, forms an 
agreeable base of operations for the painter ; the 
range of colours is sufficiently extensive to do 
anything with, and, by the union of under-glaze 
colours with enamel, or overglaze treatment, 
po He whatever can be used. 

material has been taken into the service 
of the Lambeth pottery, and it has been with the 
desire to keep its range of decoration somewhat 
limited to the lines I have just sketched, that no 
great over-elaboration has been attempted. It 
allows of decoration, from the simplest expres- 
sion of ornamental form to the finish of a minia- 
ture, and is equally fitted to form the base of a 
tile decoration, at two or three shillings a foot, 
as of the body of a vase, that will sell for several 
tie we 

ware that is, on the whole, most capable 
of receiving artistic impressions is that which is 
called impasto ware. It is so named from the 
special treatment it receives at the hand of the 
artist who decorates it. The colour is applied 
to the raw clay; it is, further, so thickened by 
the vehicle by which it is incorporated, that it 
models the form as well as paints it. The small 
amount of relief that is thus given the ornament, 
—ocoloured, as it is —adds to the apparent 
reality of the thing depicted, and is, no doubt, 
an additional power in the hands of the artist; 
it is also a snare, inasmuch as the treatment of 
this principle involves a knowledge of model- 





ling, to some extent at least. And, without 
some acquaintance with practice of light and 
shade, it is quite possible to uce & 
devoid of effect, too evenly distributed all over 
the place. Bat with taste and judicious use of 
the raised parts, this new material may add 
very considerably to the pottery-psinter’s means 
of prodacing good work. 

The command over the texture as well as the 
tint of the background is also a point to be 
noted, as application of paint, which has con- 
siderable opacity of substance, gives a quality 
that is never reached by half- transparent 
films. 

The whole system is, to a certain extent, ana- 
logous to painting with opaque colour in oil, 
while the average pottery underglaze ay 
is very like the water-colour pain w the 
reflection from the ground passes through the 
coloured tints and films of pigment that cover it. 
Impasto painting, therefore, bas all the advant- 
ages that opaque tempera or oil-painting pos- 
sesses ; it reflects light from its surface. 

When I last spoke in this room on this subject, 
[ remarked on the absurdity and the wrong of 
importing mgs ge from abroad to do art- 
work for us. I pleaded that we did not it, 
and that if we did we should not be 
forward what must be, or shoald be, of national 
interest to ourselves as English people, but, on 
the contrary, should find we were grafting a 
foreign art on to a stock where it could ne 
take nataral root. I am convinced that ths 
success of the Lambeth art-pottery is a most 
excellent result of a genuine experiment, made 
with the capital and artistic taste of the manu- 
facturer, developed by purely local means, 
hope I am not in oe inclined bP yrr 
gloriousness in speech, but I sincerely fee 
no local school in any part of the Continent 
could have done more than the Lambeth school 
has done to back up, by its best efforts, the de- 
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mands that have been made from time to time | add 


by Mr. Doulton. The reason is not far to seek. 
There is plenty of enthusiasm in our students, 
which is properly stimulated by the demand 
made on their time and skill, when these are 
enlisted in the work. Then the compact between 
the manufacturer and the artists is not merely 
a business matter; but I venture to think that 
every member of that select band of artists feels 
a sincere pleasure in knowing that the name of 


being extended in all artistic circles and coun. 
tries, aad they all feel, moreover, a wholesome 
pride in the reflection that they have done their 
best to earn this well-deserved tribute of . 
That is one great factor to the steady advance 
rer heris we 1 ae sideneed uaaiing 

other isthe excellent supe’ 
power brought to the work by Mr. Rix. Then 
the firing of the stoneware, under Mr. Speer, 
snceesiney well done, so that it coald not 

tter. 
The whole result of the few years’ work 
the more gratifying, inasmuch as we started 
in a perfectly new venture, without a single 
grain of experience to help us in the composi- 
tion of stoneware colours, and with almost every- 
thing, except the general knowledge of the ware, 
to learn. You see how well the lessons, ht 
by experience, have been learnt, and can j 
of the success the Lambeth Potteries have 

It is a traly national production, iaasmuch as 
not @ single stoneware-producing district abroad 
has attempted to develop anything out of the art 
taught them by their ancestora; it is local, and 
is the direct outcome of the proper co-operation 
that ought to exist between schools of art and 
local manufactures. As a local production, it 
has given the means of livelihood and intelligent 
occupation to more than 150 persons, the 
majority of them being ladies and i 
oe ag he would —e con nerd 
perhaps, but little to the stock oyment 
world sgt beantifal things, scouts that 
you see they are quite capable of making. 
Farther, they are att supplying the demand for 
0 Shing Shoe te Wey 0. Be spores betes 
te ols Sor onc, call tae) Rema tact baie 
cease 80 long as civilisation remains. 

I know that the past six years have 
developed a new art in stone and almost a 
new art,—at any rate, in Lam’ —in faience 
painting, so I venture to predict that another 
six yeare in the fatare will see as much ad 
on what we look on to-night, as it is in advance 


as 
of what we saw in 1874, as all the conditions | brea< 
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art is in no 


of decline so as the wise 
liberality of of Mr. Scalar Sot of en- 


design | courages healthy, independent thought, and its 


expression on the part of those artists he is able 
to subsidise ; aad so long as these designers con. 
tinue to learn the lessons their reading 
observation of all great schools of ornamen 
teach them, namely, that it is only by strenuous 
Staaf epseary neds go omy 
Said bes eves hues aoe rof the death 
of all that is highest and in any art. 
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with influence everywhere, and certainly in 
places and with nationalities where, and wae 
whom, jast this sort of individuality of art 
feeling and expression is to be yet found. In 
the farthest recesses of Asia, in the old world 
y—we being so mainfestly in the 
new,—we may and do find just that state and 
of things which we have called to 
mind as so peculiarly and hatically belong- 
to the past. In Afghani and the 
nationalities ” about it, and in the cities and 
towns of that Asiatic portion of the world, 
there are, without donbt, abundant evidences of 
that state and condition of things we have in- 
dicated. In such s country, so isolated, and so 
far from the rest of the world, from the so- 
ealled modern world, there is but one way of 
art work for its indwellers,—that of their own. 
It is probable, if due search were made, that 
there would be found objects and processes, as 
remote in idea and method of production, as 
would be those from the ancient Bactria itself, 
could it but appear again to work out its old 
and now so time-honoured art-work. The ideas 
jue would yet live and work. 
therefore hope, even, may be, 
that some effort will be made, 
late, to obtain some record of a 
of things, artistic and otherwise,. so 
different from all we see about us. That such 
mast needs be different there can be no doubt, 
and that the study and analysis of it would lead 
to many curious and unexpected discoveries 
there can be but little doubt. In the course of 
our oe into this Afghanistan, and other 
old ic countries, what a pity it would seem 
to be not to take such advantage of it as shall 
hand down to our successors, if we do nought, a 
something, however little, of what we have found 
and come across during our victorious progress 
through so comparatively little known a part of 
interior Asie. It would be, if nothing more, a 
something in return for the treasure we have 
expended in marching so far, and into so out- 
of-the-present-world’s-way a place! We have 
seen by strange and mere accident a passing 
record of a little of what is really to be found 
there. That any considerable proportion of it 
could be practically utilised we do not suppose, 
but that a record of it would help to a better 
understanding of the ways and work of the old 
ciently sure that these highways led in idea to| in the modern world, we are quite confident ; 
the Acropolis and to the temple fanes there, in | and that it would further enable us, much better 
art style and feeling, as we feel sure that those|thau we now can do, to sppreciate and get 
who filled these highways spoke Greek and | insight of places and nationalities we find our 
looked Greek. And so it must needs have been | conquering, if not destroying, way into. 
with the towns and cities of old Egypt and other 
isolated states of the world of the past, no 
matter how near or how far apart from each 
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curious to note that no special effort 
skill did this, it was the work of instin 
feeling, and the result of the isolation of the 
men and the places. Another art-la 
spoken, altogether different from those round 
and about it. All did, for the most the 
same work, but how differently, and u what 
a diversity of forms and art surroundings and 
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tude of art forms and methods of putting them 
together, and using them, be they what they 
may, which renders so simple and individualised 
a state of things all but impossible of concep- 
tion. Europe, at least, is fast becoming as one, 
and the art expression of its different countries 
and nationalities getting to be the same, the 
.| wonderful power of machinery and “labour” 
aidiog and almost compelling this uniformity. 
The art-langaages are melting together, and 


Thus it is that when we go back into the past 
of things, architectaral and useful, or transport 
ourselves into places and cities far out of the 
way of modern p and thus retaining at 
least a portion of old world ways of work 
and art action and methods and feeling, we note 
a state of things not a little singular and im- 
pressive, though in so different a way from the 
ever live present. All is at first sight alike, and 
speaks the self-same language, and would seem 
at first sight to be all bat designed and thought 
about, and thought out by the self-same person, 
and brought into existence by the same process; 
though it is not so, and very far from it. The 
style of art, and the art-handwriting to be found 
in its details, are the fullest evidence of its same- 
ness of lineage. It may have been Greek, of the 
days of Phidias, and though we cannot now see, 
with bodily eye, what the main street-ways of 
antique Athens were, we feel quite and suffi- 
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architecture, past and present, it is quite certain 
that the subject-matter of it is very far indeed 
Pye NS in 
it made clear. Passing along the street-ways 
of old Nineveh, no one could have possib a. 
taken the individ and ! 
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SELLING PRICE OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 
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that does not find a somewhere or other, | other. 

either in or out of place in it? Theimaginative| But what a difference in these days! In} Two large sales of valuable property, situated 

powers of the men who brought the old world’s| passing through even a modern London/|in the City aud at the West End respectively, 

architecture into existence must have been, thoroughfare, say from east to west, we meet | took at the Auction Mart, on Tuesday. 
The in the City consisted of shops, 


with ts under, and suites of offices over, 


situated in Walbrook, close to the Mansion 
House; together with a substantially-erected 
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infinitely “ ornamented,” in all sorts of ways, 
and at times with but little regard to the 
appropriateness or meaning of the “ ornamenta- 
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ti 
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be cities and towns in an all but primitive and | origioall came. Indeed, it would be all but | A of the 

rigivally , 

national state, and of i i b, from end to end, the last few Mr. Vaughan, of the 
date, perhaps, not a|impossible to go throug ~~ 7, am Touk vd 


any one of our huge London thoroughfares, so 
fast getting to be quite new, without a some- 
what puzzling reminder of this. We at times 
wonder that this most carious in the 
history of the world’s archi bg ” 
has not attracted — pam yomy 2 poorgr "i . No 
one can from the west uge r 
nd mighty London town, down and its| property up to 23,9001, and there being no 
main and more direct highways, without bei 

more or less struck with this, y if atten- 
tion be directed to it,—there is so much of it, 
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ra dns 
was stated to be let on leaséforaterm of twenty- 
one from Christmas, 1870, at the low rent 
of 1301. per annum, but —— largely. 
ing to per anpom. 
eee 
was sold for 4,6501. : 
freehold property at the West End, which 
was offered for sale by Messrs. Debenham, 
Towson, & Co., is situated in Hanover-square. 


, three of which were 
It was offered in ee done af 241601 ‘The 


was described as consisting of 6 man- 
N Hanover-square, ocou- 
—— premises, No. 3, Hi = an 7 


y 
epitome of the world, and most surely this is 
so, if we but look at ite architecture, so 
varied, coming as it bas done from so 
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Hanover-street, opposite the Hanover-square 
Club, and covering a total area of 4,070 square 
feet. The premises were stated to consist of a 
and floor, 136 ft. ; with portico entrances 
3909 Hanover-street Hanover-square, toge- 
ther with three other floors and a basement, 
was described as being admirably adapted for a 
club, bank, psy oh public institution, —<— 
tive society, or for any purpose requirip 
area and ae building in a first-class 
situation. The property was bid for up to 28,5001, 
at which sum it was wi wn, These pre- 
mises, ward as: goad of the late Mr. John Leslie, 
have remained unused for many years, 10 con- 
sequence of the price asked by the late owner. 
Mr. Leslie, as we happen to know, valued them 
at from 40,0001. to 50,0001. They certainly 
offer unusual facilities for several purposes. 
Lot 2 consisted of a house and shop, No. 12 
Hanover-street, let on lease at a rental of 4201. 
per annum, which was sold for 9,6001. Two 
adjoining houses, Nos. 14 and 15, Hanover- 
street, let on lease at an annual rental of 3001. 
— were sold for 7,3001. and 7,2001. respec- 
vely. 





PROPOSED PUBLIC ART.GALLERY ]| 
FOR MANCHESTER. 


Tue people of Manchester, as we mentioned 
in our last, saaedamelnerys when ae 
permanent worthy of their 
city. Four influential soe Ae of the Council 
of the Royal Institution (including Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, known to many of our readers), 
‘who have been for some years actively connected 
with the exhibition committees, suggest to their 
colleagues that the Mosley-street galleries shall, 
on certain terms, be presented to the town. 
The Council, we understand, received the pro- 
posal favourably. The promoters of the scheme 
are willing to transfer their property if the 
Corporation will invest a sum of 50,0001. as an 
endowment fund, the interest of which, amount- 
ing to 2,0001. rd annum, shall be applied to 
the purchase of high-class works of art. Provi- 
sion is to be made to protect the purposes for 
which the institution was originally founded, and 
to maintain, to a certain extent, the privileges 
of the governors. 


town-hall 
The Institution belongs to a body of about | purchase 


300 hereditary governors, and in so large a pro- 

absolute unanimity can scarcely be 
expected ; but at the next annual meeting, which 
is to take place in about three weeks, the feeling 


will be known. If the governors agree, it will ne 


then be for the ion to decide. 

The building is one of the late Sir Charles 
Barry's, and a good example of his work. The 
value of the , building, land, pictures, 
&c., cannot be less than 100,0001.,, and may 
be nearer 150,0001., 80 that, although it would 
be easy to depreciate the motives of the pro- 


posed donors, it would be a gift of a munificent 
character. ” 








CONVERSION OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 
YARD, BERMONDSEY. 
4 RECREATION GROUND. 


Tue parishioners of St. Olave and St. John’s» 


purposes, observing that the streets 
were not only injurious to the young, morally 
considered, but physically as well. The 


damage had been done to the , 
we, | 20 Someee oot Pe ot ke 


large | consideration the great increase of bri 















imagine that the inhabitants would not 

the grounds if opened. ntier olenaieame bon 

been offered to the parishioners 
Waterloo-road, and St. George’s- 


i 


Mr. Shand, who urged that some such ' 
snank tana hiahiy mapeumnen aie pan a 


and 
mortar, and the decrease of green fields. The 
proposition was unanimously adopted, and 
churchwardens — reqt 
necessary steps for a 
purpose of laying out the churchyard. 
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PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS FOR 


ohascow berg Fmt a 

Tux Glasgow Town Council offer, hitoagh Oar | ties” ‘The height to the ridge of the neve 
advertising colamns, what must be 56ft. The north and south aisles are divided 
splendid premiums for the best three external/+o. the nave five arches, supported on 
designs for municipal buildings, and we must .)omns of stone, with carved capitals 
give them credit for the best possible intentions | ..4 bases. The has aleo @ chancel arch. 
in their endeavour to obtain for their important The rings of the arches are of red brick. The 
city a structure worthy of its fame and riches. | yindows are _ with cathedral, glass, in 
Reading the advertisement carefully, however, quarries of tinte, The church ‘is lighted 
and such information on the subject as reaches |}, cas jets around the capitals of the:colamus, 
us, we must take the liberty of questioning the |.) carried ont by Mr. W.B. Shrivell, ‘Therese 
entire Nig eatie end gre te gh og 800 sittings, one-half free. 
upon the Town Council the of Te-|" yr. A.W. Blomfield i the .architeot, Mr. 
a sae : eke city tealadanek so Sawyer the contractor, and the work was 
ments have been le architect, to perin aughan slerh 
which plans, by the wis, obnabiioda are taken, sod aa ¢. ¥ a ” 
and it is understood that the premiated eleva- ‘ — 








tions will be handed over to that gentleman, 
who will be the architect of the new town-hall. 
This is not the way either to induce the best 
men to enter into the pre aguas den ye Bass 
the best building for purpose, and we 
invite the Council to include the plans in the 
competition, and to make it certain that the 
author of the best design, if able to his 
competency, will be employed to carry it out. 
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Harrys. 
Darwin “On Man,” with an Appendix. 


Gull’s “ Visits to Sea-side Resorts.” Gare 
7 ol of the Tees. The first of these, the South 
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gape | tons to 443,864 , the quantity 
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* On the Feeding of Oats,” by A. Porths.” ft., the contemplated dimensions of the 
of 1874, and though the work bas not 
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which would produce 2501. when earned. J will 
place the average cost of each set of drawings 
at the modest sum of 25/.; the aggregate ex- 
penditare of the competing architects will then 
reach the handsome figure of 1,420/. Now, had 
they taken counsel among themselves, and 
organised a private lottery with money instead, 
they would have been enabled to apportion the 
fund into prizes, of say 6001. for the first, 4001. 
for the second, 2001. the third, 1001. the fourth, 
501. each the fifth and sixth, and 20/. the 
seventh. By this arrangement the fever of the 
brow which attends the pre ion of competi- 
tion plans would be avoided, and the first prize 
winner would not incur the trouble and anxiety 
of carryiog out a building. 
’ “wn Knapp, Architect. 








A MONUMENT TO M. THIERS. 


A commirrer has been constituted at Mar- 
seilles, under the presidency of M. A. Fraissinet, 
to raise a monument in honour of M. Thiers, 
who, as it was well known, was a native of that 
port. A first attempt had been made to raise 
fands duting the great Parliamentary struggle 
which ended in the definitive recognition of the 
Republican form of government. Now that 
political passions have somewhat subsided, the 
Committee conceive this to be a favourable 
moment to revive their project. They have 
already received subscriptions to the amount of 
24,000 francs, and the municipal council has 
voted a sum of 20,000 francs more; but for the 
combination of bronze and marble on which the 
committee are determined, a sum of 60,000 
francs are required. There is, however, no time 
to be lost, as the monument must absolutely be 
completed in time for the Maritime Exhibition, 
which is to be held in the spring of 1881. For 
this reason it is generally thought that no com- 
petition will be held, as this would require too 
much time. Also a few projects are already in 
existence, and the designs of M. Allar are men- 
tioned with much favour. An appeal will, how- 
ever, be made to some of the best artists in 
Paris, and if no public competition be held, the 
Committee will nevertheless be able to make a 
selection from a variety of schemes and designs. 
There is also considerable divergence as to the 
selection of a good site for this monument, in 
which the inhabitants of Marseilles will feel no 
small pride. 








THE OPENING OF MUSEUMS AND ART. 
| GALLERIES ON SUNDAYS. 


A very successful “evening party” was given 
by the Sunday Society, at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, on Tuesday evening last. The 
president, Sir Henry Ti.ompson, delivered an 
eloquent address at an early period of the 
evening, and Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.B.A., in 
moving the following resolution,— 

“ That in the opinion of this ing it i ‘ 

give, with as little delay as possible, further . Fw finoghes 
sae ogee ene oceans at ee zune ty coming 
gelleries which are still closed on that day,’"— 

contended that good art, good books, and good 
music were godly things, and calculated to ele- 
vate the mind of man. The Nataral History 
Museum was in itself a natural sermon, and a 
symphony of Beethoven could not but help to 
raise the tone of a man’s thoughts. People were 
continually in the habit of ing God for all 
the good things around them, and yet they were 
80 perverse as to lock up many of the good and 
priceless things they had collected together on 
the very day which afforded the only opportunity 
for the great masses of the people to see them. 
pc bd ps bit ag pean ase age & more 

view subject would 

one Dae : me 
on Sundays as on other days, but competent lec- 
turers or guides appointed odate ieee the 


people as to the merits of the objects exhibited. writes 


As an artist and as a citizen he desired to aid 
any movement which, like that on whose behalf 
he was speaking, would help to give the le 
a better knowledge of art, and as a friend of 
temperance he supported the movement as one 
caloulated to give great aid in improving the 
social condition of the masses, The Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, M.P., seconded the motion, expressing 
the hope that the coming Parliament would be 
more favourable to the promotion of rational 


the museums would notonly be opened : 


with common sense, The next speaker was 
Mr. H. W. Freeland, who of the bene- 
ficial and happy effects w had resulted 
from the Sunday opening of museums and art- 
galleries in Denmark and Sweden. There the 
churches were not less fally thron; 
the museums and galleries were open on 8 
The Parliament of this country was, he con- 
tended, inconsistent in refusing to open the 
National Gallery and British Museum when 
it opened Kew Gardens. The Ven. 
deacon Danbar supported the 
speech in which he combated 
called religious prejudices 
ment, and the nero was — ese 
mously. Among present were 
Disdectel Viscount Harberton, Sir Arthar 
Hobhouse, Fung Yee, esq. — other members 
of the Chinese Legation), Professor Plumptre, 
Mr. W. Newmarch, F.R.S.; Dr. Wilks, F.B.S.; 
Mr. Holman Hunt, Professor Corfield, Mr. James 
Heywood, F.8.8.; Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. T. 
Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. J. OC. Backmaster, 
James Beal, Mr. Frederick Pennington, M.P. ; 
and ~ aechmgpensemp (of the London School 
Board). 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. 8. W. Daukes.—We regret to announce 
the death (suddenly, on the 9th inst.) of Mr. 
Samuel Whitfield Daukes, architect. Born in 
London in the year 1811, he was articled to Mr. 
Pritchard, an architect practising in York at 
that time, and a few years later entered the 
profession on his own account in Gloucester and 
Cheltenham simultaneously. He soon acquired 
a considerable practice, and in 1844-45, during 
the time of the introduction of railways, be 
designed and superintended the of 
several station and other buildings for railway 
purposes. In 1847-48 he was the 
competitor for the Colney Hatch 
Asylam, the building of which occupied the 
years 1848-51. Among other works erected by 
him about that period, and subsequently, we may 
name the Smali-pox Hospital, Highgate; the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ; Trai 
ing College, Cheltenham ; 
Kent, for Sir Joseph Hawley; Court, 
for Earl Dudley & Ward; mansion at Uckfield, 
Sussex, for Mr. Francis Barchard ; 8t. Andrew’s 
Church, Wells-street, Oxford-street ; St. Mark’s 
Church, Avenue-road, Regent's Park; the 
Round Church, at Cheltenham; and churches at 


and Gravesend. 

tioned we have given illustrations in former 

volumes of the Builder. Mr, Daukes was 

buried at Highgate prrene reer arn oe 
by Messrs. 
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uf 
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Mr. H. O'Neil, A.B.4.—Mr. Henry O'Neil, 
Associate of the Royal Academy, died on the 
13th inst. He was born at St. Petersburg in 
i in 1883, he was 
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[Maron 20, 1880. 


| ‘THE OPERATION OF THE ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS ..CTS, _ 


yers the i 
known as Torrens’s Acts (1868-79) should be put 
in , and fally exhausted by the local 


the 
possibly be stayed; and that it is desirable that 
@ memorial to the Home Secretary should be 
prepared, to be presented by a deputation. 
Mr. E. J. Watherston occupied the chair, and 
in commencing the proceedings said the loss on 
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THE WATER BILL, 
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Where is a proper supply 
or ought to be known that companies having now 
an in-take from the river are not in a position 
to farnish it, and never can be, with the enor- 
mous foulings of the river that occar daily 
from the sewage and bilge-water from the count- 
less shipping and the living population on the 
river, in ad Rian to th saltaeee Sone of wae secnaiion 
poured into it a little below oolwich. lon. ve made pats 4 in. square, } in. 
This is the question to be determined before thick: one Ihave pes fate water, the other? have 
we undertake to compensate companies for a loft exposed to the sir. The one pet into water 
supply of pure or impure water. ter the expiration of seven days, under the 
2 Now River Compas alone may be taken | microscope, appeared sound and perfect; the 
out of the category, for the supply is good and | one exposed to the air showed small cracks. At 
the quality excellent. The yers would | the expiration of fourteen days the one 
soon find that the transfer of to Govern. | in water still appeared good, the other ed 
ment would bring increased = and mis- | cracks to the naked eye. I then left them both 
management. ABSveverom. | exposed, and at the expiration of twenty-eight 
days the one that had been immersed had almost 
gone to pieces, the other did not appear much 
worse. Therefore, the seven days’ test was a 
Sirz,—I notice in your colamns some remarks | failure, and always will be; for it is a well- 
upon lead soil-pipes being destroyed by rats. I/| known fact that under-burnt and hot cement 
venture to offer a remedy for this. It is a well-| will give the best result at seven days, and at 
known fact that rats cannot gnaw zinc, and lead | twenty-eight days it will be cracked and 
pipes may be easily covered with it. For in- | blown to pieces. J. TAYtor. 
stance, a 4-in. soil-pipe soe 4 be covered with 
zinc turned in two seams, fastened 
with smal] nuts and bol 






paint of generations removed, and has had new 
oak-sills put in to support it, the delicate-carved 
being generally cared for; where alto- 
away, new carving has been sab- 
stituted, and where in somewhat better con- 
dition the course of decay has been stopped. 
To sapport the exterior walls of the genera! 
four new buttresses of warm red 

stone have been built, coped by Ham-hill stone ; 
and Ham-hill has been used generally in nearly 
all the internal dressings. During the progress 
of the restoration two ancient windows have 
been opened out. These have been filled with 
ornamental geometrical glazing by Mr. F. Drake, 
of Exeter. The central avenue and the ap- 
proaches to the have been laid with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles. The chancel being 
formerly very narrow, and the space for the 
stalls being small, the north and south walls 
have been underpinned, and an arcaded recess 
formed at each side. The opening of the ancient 
chancel-arch caused it, by being of greater alti- 
tude than the chancel-roof, to show an ungainly 
cutting line towards its top. This difficulty has 
been got over by boarding the portion between 
the top of the chancel-arch and the line taken 
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METAL PIPES AND RATS. 





















FROM SCOTLAND. 


Portobello.—In connexion with building opera- 
tions in Portobello, it is proposed to form a new 
street, to run from Ramsay-place to Bath- 
street. The street is to consist of four-story 
dwelling-houses, which will provide accommo. 
dation for about 150 tenants. 

Glasgow.—At the meeting of the Glasgow 
| Town Council, on the 4th inst., the Finance 
;| Committee presented aie sat Sh shagetall en ik 

i and Mr. M‘Lellan i new 
deattaction by rete “ae putes taken for) comotory at Blackhill, Tt stated that the land 
i, * | which belongs to the Corporation is seventy-four 

acres in extent, and of that, sixty-eight acres 
would be appropriated. The probable cost of 
the more important preliminary operations, in- 
cluding surface and sub-soil drainage, the forma- 
tion of walks and drives, planting, fencing, &., 
would be 11,0002. The committee having con- 













stone recording 
the death of the founder of the church,—John 
Bampfylde and his wife,—has been removed 
from the corner in which it formerly stood and 
placed immediately eastward of the rood-screen 
in the centre of the aisle. 

St. Ive.—The old parish charch of 8t. Ive, at 
St. Ive, presents many points of resemblance 
in ite detail, as regards carving and mouldings, 
to the Cathedral Church of St. Peter at Exeter, 
and it is thought that the same hands that 
wrought at Exon manipulated, as well as 


a the particular portions at St. Ive to 
t attention is directed. This is 
cnpocially the case with regard to the fine triple 
The Venerable Archdeacon Hobhouse, 
the vicar, having long deplored the decay into 
which this interesting relic of a bygone age had 
been allowed to fall, some time ago commissioned 
Mr. Richard Coad, architect, London, to make 
drawings for the restoration of the sedilia, the 
work being entrusted to Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter. The old masonry has been tenderly 
handled. In former days the labels and weather- 
ings of the sedilia had been ruthlessly hacked 
away. These have been made good, and stone 
from the Beer quarries, the same material as 
was originally used at St. Ive, has been worked, 
the old moulds and old type of carving being 
carefally followed in the new. 
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“A WORKMAN’S DIFFICULTIES.” 


Sir,—lI for one beg to express m : 
pathy with your unfortunate Sons. a 
eae Moulding,” in his fatil endearoar 
fo obtain @ situation sufficiently Incrative. He | sidered the report and plans submitted, recom. 
pcre 2 prophet without profit in his own mended the Council ‘s adopt the scheme as 
peresat 6 stp: remarks are, many of them, | proposed. The minute also contained « farther 
the baildey* ft caloulated to do an injury to | recommendation that as there was no suitable 
notice of hie eae if any one takes any burying-ground for the western district, it be 

cceraing ane eas wihiae remitted to Mr. Carrick and Mr. M‘Lellan to 
ing,” th “baild ~ e d- report how, and at what probable cost, a portion 
wig Whe bailder’s foreman is one who, in his| o¢ the lands of Dalmuir could be laid out as @ 
With coesraze ihe trast reposed in him, and that | cemetery. 


be. er method. Your t 
orgets that empl 
tity of work to be done, ant the foseeme keen CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
ing this, knowing that the length of his tenure| Hanwell.—The new church in this village 
of office depends upon his ability to get work | (which has been popularly, but quite erroneously, 
turned out for a certain price, would, will, ‘and | supposed to be the parish in which the great 
does, it stands to reason, employ those men 
best able to do that (or quality) of 
work which will give him the opportunity o 
massing his employer with confidence. 

ow can “ Gothic ” 
builder in a Moulding’ capect that » 






























Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum is located) 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of London. 
lt is dedicated to St. Mark, by way of associa- 
tion with St. Mark’s, Chelsea, the sphere of the 
former laboura of the aged rector, the Rev. 



















DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Seaforth—On the 24th ult. the memorial- 
atone of a new Wesleyan Chapel in Gladstone. 
road, Seaforth, was laid Mr. John Crone, of 
Penrith. The building, which is a temporary 
iron structure, will accommodate some 250 

and the cost is estimated at 500/. 

Perranwell—A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
opened at Perranwell, near Truro. 
erected from the plans and under 
the tendence of Mr. Hicks, architect, 

and is capable of seating about 600 

persons. The total cost will be about 2,000!. 
Dundee.—Ryehill United Presbyterian Church, 
‘hias jast been erected for the congrega- 
under the pastorate of the Rev. James 
Drammond, is situated in Perth-road, at the 
south-west corner of Mid Wynd, and is Gothic 
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THE BUILDER. _ 





































































= 
-road, -— sundry additions to Tannery, fo 
Ph gio orig egies ued, Rirming ee sir. bine ur. 8.4. haber Mr. Henry Peake, architect ite er 
£16,025 0 0 Pearce & Clark 821 0 0 
16,934 0 0 Harris 317.18 0 
15,890 0 0 Butt 285 0 0 
15,877 0 0 Whitburn 280 0 0 
15,317 0 0 Harms (accepted) ........ssssereseoe 277 0 0 
0 
1568 0 0 ~ For the erection of stabling, eee, Ta ae and 
14,830 0 0 sheds, at New King-street, Deptford pt ean 
14,596 0 0 Boyle, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Baey 
10338 ° 0 ge Ra lecation £775 0 0 
13,947 0 0 Outhwaite & SOD .cc.cecsccscssseessoees 727 0 0 
13,589 0 Kirk & Bandall....essssesssscossessee -- 7180 0 
Tarrant & Sons : e 
of an entrance-lodge to the Basford Colls & Sons 
U Ry. § te eration Mr. Herbert Walker, architect. Holliday, j 3 seecetseecassegnenenanenene a 4 : 
Quantities — by the architect :— nano. cei A se 
a 419 15 0 Babey & Son 669 0 0 
Dessik Fick sacesemacinntnsanyess a. : UNUM ..,....cerccrecseererercsserseres 665 O O 
VOR neen se cerscecereesereeeressrereoeces For additional stages, Work for ‘ee 
Hetalloch ae 2 330 10 H Guardians of the Poor. Mr. Aldwink'e, architect :— 
Cargill............ "385 0 0 Ansell & Co. £190 0 0 
Hopewell ......... “356 0 0 Ford & Son 18 0 0 
Bains & Turton........ ae 9 8 Cole & Biches ....s..seveesevvessscennes 167 0 0 
Stainforth .............. uw. 338 0 0 E dridge & Gee (accepted) cs 161 0 0 
Munke & Richer ..... .. 338 0 0 
Seeeoed 0 0 For rebuilding the Knave of Clubs, Bethnal- road, 
Musson (accepted) ............ 320 oe ey ees “green: 





For sewer in the Cann Hall-road, Leytonstone, for the 












































ie P: y ee Company (Limited). Mr. 
dall Vining, micas 
Mowlem & Co. .. 0 0 
Wilson..........cossees 2 : ; 

TrRyte 5..0ccceerecooencnvessesees snneesses 
Fou aocveccopeoecoesienenienenelaniiiees 0 0 
nee 4 . 
jer (accepted) 0 0 
For rebuilding three shops and residences at Aldershot, 
for Mr. W. Bowdon. Mr. T, Wonnacott, architect, Quan- 
lied :— 

Be Cr eed atswi £3,783 0 0 
Martins, Wells, & Co...........-.00 3,399 0 0 
Mesher . ......-c.ccsccccsessecereessseres $3,200 0 0 
Garland (accepted) ..........s--0++ 2,899 0 0 

For the erection of woserte stables, and out-offices, 
at Wingerworth, Derbyshire. Messrs. "Rollinson & Son, 
architects :— 

Askew & Bridge .......cvcessssssese £2,066 0 0 
Hoole 1,998 0 0 
WR GAG iis on ccer,.iscvcatregpicboumaneonte 1,997 0 0 
H Heath i. siseics’scketstnees 1,974 0 0 
Brailsford & Brown............s000 1, 00 
Langley } 0 0 
Tinkler. 1,905 0 0 
G d 1,900 0 0 
Tatin 1,874 0 0 
Wright 1,808 0 0 
ee ee ecosebit - 1,805 0 0 
1,706 0 0 

Media & Davenport (accepted) 1,704 00 





ivate house and shop for 


For the erection of s 
: ee Southampton- 


Mr. George —— itr 








street, Camberwell Whellock, architect :— 
"Downs £e97 - 0 
Thom 0 
Kirk (accepted) . ..0...ccccsssvessesorens 707 0 «0 





For new offices, foreman’s houte, &c., Horney-lane, 
Bermondsey, for Mr. Edwin Ellis. Mr. Henry Peak, 
architect :— 


Martin, Wells, & Co. ....:....c0008 £1,275 0 0 
Wells (accepted) piedisbeasiateaeal 1,050 00 





For construction of new sontears, Stoke. next-Guild- 
ford, for the Earl of Onslow . Henry Peak, sur- 
veyor : 

re Marin, Wells, & Co. (accepted)... 


For alterations and additions to Ashley Cottage, Walton- 
on-Thames. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
Martin, Wells, & Co. (accepted)... . £662 19 0 


For the erection of honse, &e., at Cheam, Surrey, f 
Mr. John Brown. Mr. Alfred Conder, ‘onder, architect. Quaati. 
ties not supplied :— 

Syme & Duncan (secepied) ..,.... £3,265 0 0 


590 0 0 








Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) ...... £2,386 0 0 





For the erection of five dwelling-houses and additions 
inthe Pyrland and Ferntower rosds, Highbury New Park, 
for Mr. ik pag Mr. T. Milbourn, architect. Quanti- 
ties su — 














anzell £7,532 0 0! 
00 

0.0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Davis, Brothers 0 0! 








For additions and alterations to 34, Walton-street, for 
Mr. J. Gooch. ‘Mr. Ed pA KB 








Martin, Wells, & Co, ..cccscersseeee 00 
Green 989 0 0 
Cullum... 965 0 0 
ID EGED © ui, sccsssevienetnnbodccducbiaebhed 909 0 0 
Turrell..... 600 0 O 





Sisters’ Meni Camberwell.—Mr. Haylock — 
was a higher tender than his, namely, Lapthorn, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. E. D.—8. RB. & Son.—A. L.—Observer.—R. M. W.—W. A—F. D, 
—L &—M. Bros. &Co.—H, P.C.—H. B. M.-F. A. M—B. A BR 
M £5.—H. T.—T. 2P.—B &6N.—B &A—H. L.-J. 6. 8-A.G. B. 
—T. G—J. BR &£0oa—T. W. H.-G. D.—W. G.—J.3.L—A C= 
i P—8 ¥.—J. A D8 C. BKB. DJ. P. 8 —A. DB 
J. .—H. H —J. Y.—RB. P. W.— 
Ww. H. 6-G.M-B-C. B-C. © feo niapit mabee diam er ca 
ott wail to sare adaie te ae ee 
pot usual to serve articles for the engineering and architectural 
Profcmions in conjunction, Whate pupil may ¢o after serving his 
articles must depend ‘greatly om himssif)."* Architectural Competi- 
tions,” “ Workman's Grievance,” and ** Technical Education ” are the 
subjects of a number ef letters receive? too late for attention — 
w. So H. {next week).—Mr. H. (next week). 

Ali statements of tnets, lists of tenders, @e, must be 
by the name and address of the sender, not. come ag 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nora.—The responsibility of deneh etna wih papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


GOOD FEIDAY. 

“THE BUILDER,” for the week ending 
MARCH 27th, will be published on THURSDAY 
MORNING, 25th instant. Advertisements for 
insertion in that Number must therefore reach the 
Office before THREE aed on WEDNESDAY, 














the 24th. 
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- | alao cost of of trum to any pat of the Kingdom, 


OES Geome Olen, Covihans, Wika’ [Adve] 





Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best Prices, delivered at any part of 
ie Oar Aen 5 > cata 
Ilminster, Somerset. ' 


. Agent: E. Orickma 
4, Ages-atrost, Loulion, W.0.—[Aowe) ”” 





Bath Stone. 
Box Ground, Corsham Down, 
Farleigh Down, Combe Down, 
Stoke Ground, Winsley Ground, 
Westwood, and 


Bethel, 
Supplied by Picror & Sons, Box, Wilts. [Apvr.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallie Lava, and 


M BTODART & OG 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.]} 





pale Company (We. Glenn), Oo, 38 
H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
cheapest materials 





peculiar green tint of these durable 

Slates recommends them for Man. 

sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 

booked at Reduced Prices.—A to Mr. J. 

Foeeye , Clynderwen, B.5.0., Wales.— 
VT. 





J. Sessions & 


fons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 





American 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, 
tions of 
for Cabinet and Joinery’ purposes, ON 
Wholesale R 


Fancy and other Woods specially On BAL, 
ye etail, at 
J. HUDSON & SONS’, 


Wriigela shcesk W., and Great Poter-street, 


8.W.—[Anvr. } 











J. L. BACON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Manufactories, 


Groakhbenn, Be: 
Orrices aND 


SHOW. ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOB, 


paar ae tonne hy 
Llastrated Heating’ post 
oman, maga Hee 





Roofing Felts. 





F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks.—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron.—F. Braby & Co. 


ZINO WORK ben ALL KINDS. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK. — 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, ‘EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great. ‘Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 
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